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A testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of the county of Tipperary, Ireland, concerning 
JANE JAcos, who died the 19th of the Twel/th 
month, 1851, aged 84 years ; a Minister about 
63 years. 

“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ; a good understanding have all they that do 
hiscommandments :” Believingit was the concern 
of our aged and honoured friend to dwell under 
the influence of this fear, we feel engaged to pre- 
serve a brief memorial concerning her, not to ex- 
tol the creature, but to magnify the power and 
efficacy of redeeming grace, in the hope, that it 
may prove instructive and animating to survi- 
vors, to contemplate the course of one, who from 
childhood to old age, was a preacher of righteous- 
ness in life and conversation. 

She was born at Whitby, in Yorkshire, the 
17th of the ninth month, 1767, and during her 
infancy, was, with her parents Henry and Ann 
Taylor, received into membership with our reli- 
gious Society, soon after which they removed to 
reside at North Shields. Of her youthful days, 
we have little more information, than that she 
was steady, retiring, and circumspect; and 
through obedience to the manifestations of the 
light of Christ in the heart, she was prepared in 
the morning of life to avow herself on the Lord’s 
side ; thus, being faithful in the little, she was in 
advanced years made ruler over more, “through 
Him who loved us,” and “gave himself for us.” 

When about sixteen years of age, she went as 
an assistant to the Girls’ School at York, estab- 
lished by Esther Tuke. Being concerned to abide 
under the preparing baptisms of the Holy Spirit, 
she appeared in the ministry in her twenty-first 
year, first in a meeting for worship at Leeds, 
whither she had aecompanied Rebecca Jones. 
In the year 1789, soon after the opening of the 
Boarding School at Suir Island, Clonmel, she re- 
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moved there, and became a member of this 
Monthly Meeting, having, from a belief that it 
was her right allotment, acceeded to the request 
of her friend Sarah Robert Grubb, to become her 
assistant in that establishment. In this institu- 
tion, as well as that at York, her services, with 
those of other young Friends, were rendered 
gratuitously ; on the death of Sarah R. Grubb, 
in 1790, she continued to conduct the school. 

In the third month, 1791, she was recorded a 
minister by this Monthly Meeting, and at the 
same time liberated to accompany Ann Tuke on 
a religious visit to Friends in Ireland. She was 
subsequently united at different periods of her 
life, with Friends engaged in religious service, 
Her communications in the ministry where short, 
but weighty, comprehensive, and edifying, de- 
livered in fear, and accompanied by a solemni- 
zing feeling, being careful not to move without, 
nor go beyond, the sense of Divine requiring in 
so awful a work. 

In the third month, 1792, she was united in 
marriage to our friend Isaae Jacob, and removed 
to reside in Waterford, but returned here in the 
eighth month following, to resume the superin- 
tendence of the school at Suir Island, which she 
continued until the year 1800. She was well 
qualified to fill this responsible station, was be- 
loved and respected by those under her care, and 
much exercised for their advancement in the 
truth. 

Of late years our dear friend went little from 
home, but to the close of her life was a diligent 
attender of our religious meetings, in which her 
retired, reverent waiting upon the Lord was in- 
structive : it may be said she was a stone of the 
building, hewn and squared by the hand of the 
great Master, capable of bearing much weight, 
und mercifully enabled, amid the changes and 
trials permitted, to keep her standing in the truth 
without wavering: she was deeply concerned that 
the principles of Christianity, as professed by our 
Society, and the discipline established amongst us, 
might be upheld in their original purity and sim- 
plicity. 

In the year 1837 it pleased our Heavenl 
Father to remove by death her beloved husband, 
to whom she was closely united in the bond of 
endearing affection and religious fellowship; she 
was enabled to meet this bereavement with Chris- 
tian resignation, and soon after he expired thus 
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expressed herself, “He who gave such a husband, 
such a father, and such a friend, had surely a 
right to take him to Himself; then let us endea- 
your to bless and praise His holy name.” 

As a parent our dear friend was earnestly con- 
cerned for the religious welfare of her children : 
although her lowliness of mind and deep reve- 
rence for heavenly things, prevented her making 
them the subject of frequent conversation, yet 
was she watchful to check with gentle firmness 
the beginnings of evil, pointing to the swift wit- 
ness in each of their hearts, and endeavouring to 
train them up in the fear of the Lord. Endued 
with a measure of that charity which “ suffereth 
long and is kind,” she was tender of the reputa- 
tion of others, and careful to guard the minds of 
her children from being prejudiced against any. 

In prosperity as well as in adversity, she was 
an example of consistency, being enabled to meet 
the afflictions and trials which were her portion 
with patient submission. Of a “meck and quiet 
spirit,” watchful over her words and actions, her 
deportment was solid and weighty ; she entered 
with tender sympathy into the trials of others, 
and being endowed with an enlightened under- 
standing and clear judgment, her society was 
comforting and instructive; in the domestic circle 
she was uniformly placid ; often cheerful. 

Our beloved friend was favoured with compa- 
ratively good health to the end, although her 
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Report of the Committee appointed by the Yearly 
Meeting, iu 1850, to visit the Quarterly and 
other Meetings in Great Britain. 


To THE YEARLY MeetiIna.—In commencing 
the important service committed to us, we sepa- 
rated ourselves into sub-committees to attend the 
several Quarterly Meetings, and the subordinate 
Meetings within their limits. This service has 
been very generally accomplished: all the Quar- 
terly Meetings having been visited, many of 
them more than once, as well as the Monthly 
and Particular Meetings, and not unfrequently 
the families of Friends. 

We have been received everywhere with great 
cordiality and openness, and we have gratefully 
to acknowledge the hospitality and kindness 
which have been uniformly extended to us. 
The. visit has been to ourselves one of deep inte- 
rest and instruction ; and it has had, we believe, 
the effect of strengthening the bond of religious 
fellowship between visitors and visited. We 
would record our reverent thankfulness to the 
Lord for the ability graciously afforded us in the 
discharge of this service, and for having enabled 
us to proceed in our several engagements, as sub- 
committees, in harmony and love. 

Several of the Quarterly Meetings are small, 
and many of the Monthly Meetings are exceed- 
ingly reduced. We were, however, comforted 
in finding, in most districts, Friends who are 


bodily -strength had declined with advancing | rightly concerned for the cause of trath; and 
years; the last day of her life she mingled as 


usual in the family circle, was present at the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, and entered 
feelingly into the business thereof: about five 
o’clock in the afternoon feeling rather unwell, she 
retired to her chamber, and soon after reaching 
her chair, passed quietly away, being, as we be- 
lieve, found ready, with her lamp trimmed and 
burning, waiting the coming of her Lord, who, 
“by one offering, hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified.” 

In recording the tranquil removal from amongst 
us, of one, ee concern was to live unspotted 
by the world, we would commemorate the loving 
kindness of him, whom she had sought whilst a 
child, who condescended to be the sun and shield 
of her meridian day, her stay and staff in the 
evening of time, and who, without apparent suf- 
fering or conflict, set her redeemed spirit free ; 
and we reyerently believe, that through the mercy 
of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, in which alone 
she trusted, an entrance was granted into that 
city, which hath “no need of the sun, neither of 
the moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


With the talents of an angel a man may be a 
fool. If he judges amiss in the supreme point, 
judging right in all others but aggravates his 
folly, a8 it proves him wrong, though blessed with 
the best capacity of being right. Dr. Young. 


very generally the discipline appeared to us to 
be faithfully and weightily conducted. But few 
cases of differences exist. The instances of de- 
linquency are not numerous, and in several of 
the Monthly Meetings there were no cases of 
this description. 

We have, in the course of our visits, attended 
many very small meetings ; for the Friends con- 
stituting them our sympathy has been, in ean 
especial manner, called forth. We have desired, 
and we continue to desire, their steadfastness and 
their faithfulness, and that they may regularly 
and punctually attend their meetings for the 
worship of God. Few in number, as they often 
meet, and seldom cheered by the company of a 
stranger, it may be that they are not unfrequently 
under much spiritual discouragement; yet we 
haye felt warranted in encouraging them to be- 
lieve, that, as they present themselves in reve- 
rence and humility before the Lord, though they 
may not always be sensible of the assistance of 
His grace, their growth in the life of religion 
will be promoted, the fruits of the Spirit will be 
brought forth by them, and our views of true 
spiritual worship will be commended to those 
among whom they live. 

Intimately connected with these feelings is the 
interest which we have felt for those families of 
Friends whose residences are solitary, and who 
are hence deprived of much social intercourse 
with their fellow-members. It has been our en- 
gagement to encourage such to uphold our testi- 
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monies with fidelity, and to govern their house- 
holds in the fear of the Lord ; endeavoring so to 
conduct them that their whole domestic arrange- 
ments, being marked by order, diligence, and 
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not discourage any, but would rather help for- 
ward the feeblest follower of our common Lord, 
we have been deeply conscious, by what we have 
seen and felt, that we are not, as a religious 


godliness, may be such as become a Christian | Society, maintaining that consistency with the 


family. 

We are comforted in believing that the fre- 
quent family reading of the Holy Scriptures is 
very general throughout our Society in this land. 
Whilst we have endeavored to encourage Friends 
to the serious and regular performance of this 
religious duty, with the heart and understanding 
exercised therein in the fear of the Lord, we 
have desired that this engagement may not su- 
persede or interfere with the practice of daily 
private retirement, under a sense of our need of 
constant help from Him who alone is able to 
keep us from falling. 


requirements of the Gospel, or that devotedness 
to God, to which, in his mercy, He calls us. It 
has been our engagement, as ability has been re- 
ceived, to stimulate our fellow-members to the 
| inquiry, how far individual lukewarmness or un- 
faithfulness may have contributed to this state of 
things; and we desire to encourage one another 
| to the resolution, by the help of the Lord, hence- 
| forward to endeavor to walk more closely i in ac- 
| cordance with His will. 
Each succeeding period of the history of our 
Society has had temptations peculiarly its own. 
We believe that in these days of liberty and ease, 








We desire no departure from the Christian tes- | the love of self-indulgence and of luxury is one 
timony of our Society against the stated use of | of our easily-besetting sins. Under the influence 


forms of prayer; yet in mingling with our dear 
friends, we have been at times introduced into a | 
lively concern, that our brethren and sisters 
everywhere, and of every age, may increasingly | 


of these temptations there is much danger, lest 
| the strictness enjoined by the law of righteous- 
ness and truth should be relaxed ; and lest that 
| course of Christian self-denial which the example 


appreciate the importance of the great duty of | and precepts of our Lord enjoin, should not be 


prayer ; may feel that it isa high privilege in- 
deed, to be permitted to draw nigh to God, as 


| steadfastly maintained. While brought into more 
| intimate contact with many of our dear friends 


our Father who is in heaven, and, in the name of lin their social relations, our solicitude has been 


his dear Son, our Lord Jesus C hrist, our ever- 


living Intercessor, to pour out our supplications 


before Him ; remembering that if we ask any- 


thing according to his will He heareth us. 
We have found a large proportion of our mem- 


bers in that position in life which requires dili- 
gent attention to business, in their endeavors to 


provide things honest in the sight of all men. 
The competition-to which such are exposed often 
requires close application to their outward con- 
cerns. Our sympathy with this class of our fel- 
low-members has been repeatedly called into 
exercise; and an earnest solicitude has been 
awakened, that, whether engaged in larger or 
smaller concerns, in agriculture or commerce, 


they may be preserved from the ascendency of 


the earthly mind; that, having their affections 
set on things above, and their hearts and trea- 
sures in heaven, they may seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, beseeching Him, 
their Father in heaven, to bless their honest in- 
dustry, and to preserve them in Christian integ- 
rity in all things. 


In the enlarged opportunity of intercourse | 


with our friends, which this extended visit has 
afforded us, we have entered into feeling with 
them under a great variety of circumstances : 
some of trial and discouragement, others of com- 
fort and hope. ‘To ourselves this deepened in- 
terest has been profitable ; and we think it has, | 
through the goodness of the Lord, enabled us, as 
we have passed along amongst our beloved breth- 
ren and sisters, more fully than before, to accept | 
the injunction, “‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the law of Christ.” Whilst we would 


strong that parents and heads of families may 
more deeply feel the weight of their solemn re- 
sponsibilities; that, being themselves baptized 
into Christ, and having thus put on Christ, they 
may experience true qualification to instruct and 
lead forward our younger members in the right 
way of the Lord, and to exercise that measure of 
restraint, which, in the Divine economy, parents 
|are called upon to employ in the authority of 
love. 

It would have been scarcely possible to mingle, 
as we have done, with the different classes of our 
members, without having our feelings of brotherly 
Christian interest deeply called forth on behalf of 
our beloved young friends. Our intercourse with 
them has given us a clearer view of their posi- 
tion, in relation to our Society and otherwise, 
than under ordinary circumstances could have 
been obtained. We believe it has been profitable 
to them and to us to be brought into communi- 
cation. Too many of them, it must be acknow- 
ledged, have not submitted their necks to the 
yoke of Christ, and are walking in a way which 
is not good. Calling to remembrance the days 
of our own waywardness and forgetfulness of 
iGod, we have desired, with earnestness and 
prayer, that they also may be brought to a sense 
of their lost condition out of Christ, and be made 
willingly to bow under His power. We have 
| taken comfort in the belief, that there are many 
‘amongst our younger fricnds to whem Christ is 
| previous, who feel that they love Him es their 
| Saviour and Redeemer, and are cencerned to 
manifest their love by keeping His commend 
ments. For these we have felt an affectionate 
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solicitude, that they may be preserved in humili- 
ty, and in the patient endurance of all the opera- 
tions of the Lord’s hand upon them,—that thus 
they may become firmly established in the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and be prepared for usefulness 
in his church amongst us. We have had occa- 
sion frequently to recur to the appropriate cha- 
racter of the Epistle to our junior members, 
issued by the Yearly Meeting in 1850,* and we 
are still engaged to commend it to the repeated 
perusal and attentive consideration of all for 
whom it was designed. 

In associating with this interesting class of our 
members, we have felt that they largely claim 
the sympathy and kind consideration of their 
elder brethren; and it has afforded us much 
satisfaction to observe that in several places 
these are, to a considerable degree, extended with 
much benefit to them. We desire that our young 
friends may cherish a lowly and teachable spirit, 
end be willing to avail themselves of the greater 
experience and wisdom of those who have trod- 
cen the Christian course before them. We do 
not, however, plead for any mere imitation,—for 
mere traditional or conventional compliance ;— 
but, believing that the more the principles and 
practices of our religious Society are investigated 
in a patient, truth-loving spirit, the more clearly 
they will be seen to be in accordance with the 
Gospel, in its fulness, its freeness, and its sim- 
plicity, we have endeavored to encourage this 
class of our members to make themselves tho- 
roughly acquainted with the root and ground of 
our Christian testimonies, which, under all the 
changes of time and circumstances, remain im- 
rautably the same. Our early Friends were ena- 
bled, to a large extent, to live, not unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who died for them and 
rvse again. They were brought to see that many 
o* the customs of the world originated in vanity, 
and were calculated to flatter the pride and evil 
dispositions of man; and therefore, as servants 
of Christ, they feared to comply with them. 
They sought to be faithful to their convictions, 
ani to carry out Christianity in the details of 
life. They believed themselves called upon to 
adopt scriptural truthfulness in language, to lay 
aside all flattering titles, to observe a simple mode 
of attire, and a plain, sincere behaviour towar |» 
allmen. ‘This of necessity made them singular. 
and operated as a standing testimony against the 
vanity and hollow pretences of the world. We 
may be instructed by remembering that many, 
in looking back on their early religious expe- 
rience, have had to acknowledge that their faith- 
fulness in these things has given peace to the 
mind, and that their yielding to the restraints of 
the Spirit of Truth in such acts of self-denial has 
been blessed to them, and has contributed to 
their growth in the Truth as it isin Jesus. In 
# calm and serious review of our own experience, 


* See vol. iii., p. 708, of Friends’ Review. 
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and of the benefits which have resulted to our 
Society from the right maintenance of these tes- 
timonies, we are afresh brought tothe conclusion, 
that it has been in the ordering of Divine wis- 
dom that they have had a place amongst us. 

It has been satisfactory to observe the care of 
Friends in many places to provide libraries of 
the approved writings of members of our Society, 
for their own use and to lend to others. We 
hope this care will extend throughout the Yearly 
Meeting. We wish there was in all our mem- 
bers a thorough knowledge of the early history of 
our religious Society, of the prevalent opinions 
and circumstances of the times in which it arose, 
connected therewith, of the sufferings and stead- 
fastness of our predecessors in the Truth, and of 
their heartfelt experience in Divine things. 

A visit has been paid by some of our number 
to the several public schools within the Yearly 
Meeting, and a satisfactory report on the subject 
accompanies this document. 

The circumstances of several of our Quarterly, 
General, and Monthly Mectings in connexion 
with their geographical limits, the particular 
meetings which they contain, and the number of 
Friends which constitute them, have engaged 
our serious consideration. The reduced condi- 
tion of many of these mectings, and the degree 
in which they have become affected by railway 
travelling, have led us to believe that some alte- 
rations in the existing arrangements may, by 
consolidation and otherwise, be advantageously 
made. Some specific proposals have been brought 
before us, and, in a few instances, suggestions 
have been offered by us; but, considering the 
length of time and the continued careful atten- 
tion which are mostly required for the satisfac- 
tory issue of changes of this character, we have 
thought it desirable, under the circumstances of 
our appointment, not to proceed further in this 
matter than to recommend the whole subject to 
the serious consideration of the Yearly Meeting. 

An interest has been awakened, in passing 
along, for many who attend our meetings for 
worship, but who are not members of our reli- 
gious Society. Under a feeling of Christian love, 
an address to this class has been prepared. It is 
submitted to the Yearly Meeting for its solid 
consideration, and in the hope that the meeting 
will see it right to commend it to the especial 
notice of the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. 

Warm is our desire that the Christian love 
and fellowship, which have prevailed in the per- 
formance of this visit, may be permanently 
strengthened amongst us; that, as members of 
one religious community and of one Yearly Meet- 
ing, we may be more and more closely united as 
one body; that, professing the same faith, and 
seeking to walk by the same rule, and to mind 
the same thing, we may all know One to be our 
Master, even Christ, and that all we are breth- 
ren. Accepting the blessed Gospel of Christ as 
a whole, and acting upon it in the strength which 
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He imparts, we shall see the beauty of Christian , 
doctrine, and its harmony with Christian prac- | 
tice; and they ought never to be separated. | 
Acknowledging with reverent thanksgiving the | 
wondrous fitness of that salvation which comes | 
through the Lord Jesus to the wants of fallen | 
man, we shall be permitted to know, and may | 
we be favored practically to realize, the funda- | 
mental truth, that God is just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus. 

Signed, in and on behalf of the Committee, 

Jostan Forster, Clerk. 
London, Fifth month 15, 1852. 





A DAY WITH A LION. 

The following singular adventure is abridged 
from Tait’s Magazine. The narrator, it appears, 
was an English tourist in Southern Africa. The 
Apollo who figures in the narrative was a native 
youth, whom Hutton, the relator, had taken 
when a child, sick and neglected by his friends, 
and carefully nursed. Hutton was travelling in 
Southern Africa with a couple of wagons, and 
about a dozen people, all native Africans. The 
adventure is related in his own words. 


“Qne afternoon I outspanned near a pool, 
where many animals of different sorts came at 
night to drink. We could see their tracks all 
about the margin. The Namaquas knew the 
place well, and urged me to encamp at a little 
distance off, saying that the lions were very an- 
gry, in that region; and that if we rested near 
the water we should be very likely to lose some 
of our oxen, and might perhaps be ourselves at- 
tacked. For it isa curious fact that when a lion 
has once tasted human flesh, he seems to acquire 
a curious relish for it, and will leave all other 
game untouched if he has a chance of seizing 
upon a man. I did not wish to run any risk, so 
far as my people, or my oxen either, were con- 
cerned; and so, after making them all drink 
heartily, I drove off to a distance of about two 
miles, and outspanned in a small valley, out of 
sight from the pool. We kindled a large fire to 
keep off any wild beasts that might be prowling 
about, and then turned the oxen loose te pick up 
what little herbage they could find among the 
rocks about us. For myself, I felt a strong de- 
sire to have a shot ata lion. I asked four or 
five of my best men, including Apollo, if they 
would watch with me at the pool, that night for 
lions. Three of them consented, and we left the 
others with the wagons, with strict injunctions to 
keep the fire burning, and not to let the oxen | 
stray to a distance. We reached the water just | 
at sunset, and set to work at once, with the | 
spades and hoes which we had brought with us, 
to dig a hole in the sand three or four feet deep, 
about twenty yards from the pool. In about an 
hour we finished our hiding place, throwing up ' 
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the earth about it so as to conceal us still better 
from the sight of the wild animals. We then 
settled ourselves comfortably in the trench and 
lay there with our guns in readiness, waiting for 
the lions. 

“ We stayed there all night to no purpose. A 
good many animals came down to drink, but no 
lions. There were springboks, gemsboks, zebras, 
quaggas, and some other creatures, but we did 
not waste our ammunition upon them, as we 
were in no want of meat; and, besides, a single 
shot would have alarmed the lions, and prevent- 
ed them from approaching the water. However, 
as it happened, we fared no better for keeping 
quiet; and soon after dawn we came out of our 
grave, stiff, sleepy, and sulky, without having 
had a glimpse of a lion, though we had heard 
them roaring in the distance. They had proba- 
bly been attracted by our wagons and oxen; for 
they were prowling about them all night, as we 
afterwards learned. The people whom we had 
left with them were in terror, but had sense 
enough to keep up a good blaze. The oxen in 
their fright, crowded almost into the fire, and the 
lions did not venture to attack them. 

“We had gone but a few rods from the pool 
when a small herd of springboks came bounding 
through a thicket of thorn-trees just in front of 
us. They ran and leaped as though something 
had frightened them; but without waiting to see 
what it was, I fired both barrels in among them, 
and knocked over one of the largest. My men 
all blazed away at the same time, and without 
the smallest effect. I had just taken my gun 
from my shoulder, when an enormous lion walked 
out of the thicket, and came slowly towards us. 
He was not more than thirty yards off, and there 
was no time to reload. I was taken so completely 
by surprise that for the first few seconds I stood 
quite motionless, and uncertain what to do. But 
I then saw that there was but one course for us. 
It seemed to me just possible that by sitting 
down together, and showing a bold front, we 
might intimidate the lion, and prevent him from 
attacking us until I had time to reload. I called 
out loudly, ‘Sit! sit!’ and knelt down myself 
on one knee at the same moment, preparing to 
reload, if there should be time. But casting a 
hasty glance around, I saw that all three of my 
men had taken themselves off at full speed as soon 
as the lion appeared, and were already half way to 
the hill, which was just on this side of the wa- 
gons. Apollo had started with the rest; but he 
told me afterwards, and I have no doubt with 
truth, that he thought I was running also; only, 
not being so light-footed as they were, I could 
not be expected to keep up with them. As the 
poor fellow did not dare to look round, he did 
not discover his mistake until they reached the 
wagons. 

“Tn this way I was left alone, to face the lion. 
It was useless then for me to run. If I had 
started with the Namaquas he would have had 
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one of us, and most probably myself, before we | 
had gone fifty yards. My gun was discharged ; 

and, while we were digging the trench, I had | 
given my hunting-knife, which incommoded me, 
to Apollo; so that I was at that moment com- 

pletely disarmed. I gave myself up for lost, as | 
a matter of course ; and, as 1 was kneeling there, 
I just said, ‘God, help my poor wife and chil- 

dren,’ and waited for the lion to spring. But the 
fellow did not seem to be in any hurry. He 
came slowly up, slackening his pace by degrees ; 
and at last, when he was about twelve feet off, | 
he stopped and sat down on the ground like a 

cat, looking me full in the face. I sat down 

also, and looked at him in return; fixing my 

eyes upon his, and staring as hard as I could. 

When I was at school, I had read that the lower 

animals could not endure the steady gaze of man; 

and although I cannot say that my own experi- 

ence had ever confirmed this opinion, it occurred 

to me to make the trial with the lion. But I 

really don’t think it had much effect upon him. 

Now and then he would shut his eyes, or look 

round to one side or the other, but that was all. 

Presently he lay down, with his paws drawn up 

under him, and his head reasting on the ground, 

exactly like a cat watching a mouse. At the 

same time he kept occasionally licking his lips, 

as though he had just finished a meal. I saw at 

once what the rascal’s intention was. He had 

just been feasting on some animal he had killed, 

very likely a springbok, and was not hungry. 

But he had made up his mind to have me for his 

next meal; and as lions like their food fresh 

killed, the fellow was keeping me until he had 

digested his breakfast. 

‘“‘ There was no denying that it was a terrible 
situation indeed. But I had read, in some mis- 
sionary work, of a Hottentot who was kept pri- 
soner by a lion in a similar way, and was watched 
steadily by him for a whole day ; but at night, 
if I remembered rightly, the Hottentot was over- 
come by exhaustion and went to sleep, and when 
he awoke the lion was gone. 

“For myself, I did not doubt that creature 
was watching me with the intention of waiting 
until I should fall asleep from exhaustion, and 
then springing upon me at the first movement I 
made. I was safe, I thought, so long as I could 
keep my eyes open; but if I went to sleep, I 
should certainly awake in the lion’s jaws. 

“There was something so peculiarly frightful, 
as well as unexpected, in the picture thus con- 
veyed, that I could not restrain a shudder and 
an exclamation of horror. 

“ The sun came up bright and clear, as it usu- 
ally is in those deserts, with a blaze of heat, 
which was reflected from the sand about me until 
it seemed to burn my skin. I had a broad brim- 
med felt hat, with ostrich feathers round it, 
which warded off the direct rays; but still I 
think I never felt the sun more oppressive ; per- 
haps it was because I was weak from fasting and 
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want of rest. Still, I kept my self-possession, 
and was constantly on the watch to take advan- 
tage of any opportunity for eseape. There was 
just.a chance that my men might muster courage 
enough to come down in a body to my relief; 
but I believed them to be too chicken hearted to 
approach within a quarter of a mile of a lion, 
and besides, there was the probability that the 
brute, if he should see them approaching, would 
spring upon me, and put me out of suspense at 


| once. 


“ His restlessness kept me in constant anxiety. 
Once a troop of zebras eame suddenly by us. 
When they saw the lion they wheeled quickly 
about, snorted, and dashed off furiously in ano- 
ther direction. The lion rose to his feet in an 
instant, turned half round, and looked hard at 
them. Lions are particularly fond of the flesh 
of the zebra, and I had strong hopes that he 
would leave me, and go off after them. But I 
suppose the cunning rascal reflected that a bird 
in the hand was worth two in the bush ; for he 
turned back and lay down again, grumbling, and 
staring harder than ever at me, as though he 
meant to say, ‘You see, my fine fellow, I have 
lost a zebra through you; and now I mean to 
make sure of you.’ 

“The next alarm came from the direction of 
my wagons. I saw the licn look earnestly in 
that direction, as he had done once or twice be- 
fore, and then rise to his feet, and utter an angry 
growl, drawing back his lips and showing his 
teeth, as though he saw something that did not 
please him. I learned afterwards that my men, 
urged on by Apollo, had armed themselves to 
the teeth, and advanced to the top of the hill. 
Standing there, with their wonderfully keen sight, 
they could perceive the lion keeping guard over 
me; but no sooner did they see the brute rise 
and turn towards them than they all scampered 
back to the wagons, and jumped into them, 
frightened almost out of their wits. After a 
little while, the lion crouched down again before 
me, stretched out his paws, yawned and winked, 
and I thought seemed to be growing tired of his 
watch. But it was clear that he had made up 
his mind to remain there till night, otherwise he 
would have settled my account without further 
delay. 

“Towards evening I heard a low roaring, 
which seemed to be ata great distance. It ap- 
peared to disturb my lion a good deal. From 
the sound I knew it to be the roar of a lioness; 
and I thought it likely that the old fellow’s mate 
was looking about for him. He got up and lay 
down again, two or three times, moving about 
uneasily, and sniffing the ground, as though he 
was troubled in his mind; but he remained si- 
lent, and at last the voice of the lioness passed 
gradually out of hearing. This I think, was the 
most anxious moment of the whole day to me. 
For if the lion had answered his mate, and called 
her to him, she would most likely have been 
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. keep him from attacking me until something hap- 
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hungry, and in that case would not have delayed 
an instant in seizing the nice supper which her 
husband was keeping for himself. 

“ At last the night came. The stars were 
bright, but there was no moon. I could see ob- 
jects indistinctly at a little distance, and could 
just discern the outlines of the hills to the east- 
ward. The lion lay quiet, in a shaggy mass, a 
few yards from me. [ knew that he was wide 
awake, and that he saw distinctly every motion I 
made. Occasionally I could see his eyes turned 
towards me, shining like two coals of fire. My 
last hope now was that, by remaining perfectly 
silent and motionless, I might tire him out, or 


pened, as in the case of the Hottentot we were 
speaking of, to draw him off. For this purpose 
it was necessary that [ should remain awake, and 
this was really a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to me. I was completely worn out, as you may 
imagine, after being forty-eight hours without 
food or sleep, and my mind most of the time 
wrought up to the highest pitch of anxiety. The 
night was chilly, which alone would have caused 
me to feel sleepy. Every thing about me was as 
silent as the grave, and I had to make continual 
efforts to keep my eyelids open. Every now and 
then [ found myself nodding, and would awaken 
with a sudden start of terror, at the thought that 
the lion might be just preparing to spring upon 
me. 

“Two or three hours after the darkness had 
set in, I could hear the animals coming to the 
water to drink. Some of them passed at a little 
distance from me, but I did not get a sight of 
any. The lion saw them plainly, but he only 
moved his head a little as they trotted by. There 
was no chance of his leaving me and going after 
them as I had hoped. All at once he lifted his 
head, looked towards me and began to growl. 
‘Now,’ I thought, ‘the time is come!’ He rose on 
his feet,’and growled louder, all the while looking 
hard at me, as [ thought. 1 braced myself up 
for a struggle, with my gun in my left hand and 
my handkerchief in my right. I had a notion of 
endeavouring to thrust the gun crosswise into his 
mouth, and then getting my right hand down his 
throat. It was a very poor chance, but the only 
one left, and I meant to die game. In fact I 
had given up all hope. But in a few minutes the 
lion, to my surprise, became quiet again, and sat 
down; he did not lie down as before, but kept 
his head stretched forward towards me, like a cat 
intently examining some object. At last he lay 
down again, as though he was satisfied about the 
matter that had disturbed him. But, in another 
ten minutes or so, he rose up once more to his 
feet and growled more ferociously than ever. It 
struck me then that another lion might be cau- 
tiously approaching me behind, and that my par- 
ticular friend was objecting to any division of the 
spoil. If this were the case, my fate would soon 
be settled. Then I thought it just possible that 
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my men might be making some attempt to save 
me, under cover of the darkness; but there was 
little likelihood of their mustering courage 
enough to do any thing effectual. I was now 
awake, as you may suppose. The lion was stand- 
ng up, growling continually, and moving from 
side to side, as if he felt uncertain what to do. 
At last he crouched, and I saw clearly that he 
was getting ready for a spring. At that moment 
I heard a loud yell behind me, and saw every 
thing around lighted up by a blaze of fire. The 
yell was kept up constantly for a minute or two, 
and all at once, somebody, looking as though his 
head and shoulders were all in a blaze, came run- 
ning in between me and the lion. The brute 
gave a tremendous roar, more in fright than in 
anger, and went bounding off into the darkness. 
I then saw that the person with the fire, was 
Apollo himself. The blaze had gone out, but 
the little fellow had two or three lighted brands 
in each hand, and was flourishing them about his 
head, and dancing and whirling round in a fran- 
tic way. The poor little creature was in such a 
state of terror that he could hardly speak, and 
did not hear a word that I said. ‘ Load the gun ! 
load the gun!’ he kept screaming. ‘The great 
beast wi:l come back! Load the gun!’ 

“This was good advice, and 1 followed it as 
quickly as I could. At first, on rising, I found 
myself so stiff that I could hardly move my 
limbs. But the blood soon began to circulate 
again, and when I had loaded up, we moved off 
towards the wagons. Apollo ran before me all 
the way, still in a terrible fright, with a frying 
pan on his head, and a firebrand in his right 
hand, jumping and screaming like a madman, to 
scare the wild beasts. We got safely to the out- 
span place, and when I had something to stay my 
hunger, I made Apollo tell me how he had man- 
aged the affair, which was still a mystery to me. 
I found that the poor fellow had tried hard all 
day to induce the other men to join him in going 
to my relief. They made one attempt in the 
morning, as I mentioned, but their hearts failed 
them. At night Apollo made up his mind to 
undertake the business by himself, and he set 
about it in a really ingenious manner. He took 
one of my large frying pans, and covered the in- 
side with a thin coating of gun powder, just 
enough moistened to make it burn slowly; over 
this he placed some straw which I used for pack- 
ing, and sprinkled dry powder upon it; and on 
the top of all he raised a little heap of brush- 
wood and dry sticks. With this on his head, he 
started from the wagons after dark. When he 
had come about half way, he lay down and 
crawled towards me so slowly and cautiously that 
the lion did not observe him until he was within 
about a hundred yards of us. Then it was that 
the brute first rose up and began growling. 
Apollo said that when he heard it his heart be- 
came as cold as ice, and he almost went into a 


fit. He lay perfectly still, until the lion became 
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uiet, and he then began again to creep forward, 
Teigsiog himself along on the ground, inch by 
inch, and resting for a minute or two every yard 
he made. At last, when he thought he was near 
enough, he took out a lucifer match from a box 
which he had brought from the wagon, and 
lighted it. He touched the straw, which blazed 
up immediately. It‘was while he was doing this 
that the lion became so much excited; but 
Apollo left him no time to act, for he dashed in 
upon us, and as I have told you, with the frying 

n on his head, and a burning stick in his 
eet and routed the enemy at once. 

It appears that during this frightful watch, 
Hutton attempted to load his gun, but the lion 
seemed aware that some hostility was intended, 
and growled so significantly as to convince his 
captive that his safety depended upon remaining 
quiet. He, however, determined upon regaining 
his liberty, not to leave the neighbourhood with- 
out renewing his acquaintance with his terrific 
watchman. Accordingly, after a hunt of two 
days, they routed him out of his den, and killed 


him at the first shot. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 6, 1852. 


Tonawanpa Inpians.—In the 45th number of 
our third volume, we introduced a letter from W. 
L. Brown, counsel for the Indians, referring to 
the attempts made in 1838 and 1842 to transfer 
the possession of the Indian reservations in New 
York to the Ogden Company. It is there stated 
that the Indians owning the Tonawanda reserva- 
tion had never consented to sell any of their land, 
or to receive any part of the consideration. Tiis 
subject has been in controversy for several years, 
but it appears by the following letter, which has, 
within a few days, been put into the bands of the 
editor, that the question hasatlast been definitively 
settled in favour of the natives ; and that of course 
these people can retain possession of their land, 
until they may conclude to make a voluntary ces- 
sion of it, 


“ To Henry M. Zollickoffer. 

“ Respectep Frienp,—In my letter to you of 
July 12, 1850, I informed you that « the Tonawanda 
Indians had sustained their refusal to surrender 
their lands to the speculators, both before the Ex- 
ecutive branches of the Government and the 
judiciary.’ 

“I have to inform you that their case has been 
now argued before the court of last resort, of this 
State, and decided in their favour, id est: 

“That the reasons given by the Ogden Land 


Company for not complying with the stipulations 
of the treaty of 1842, + did not constitute a valid 
excuse, and that they, the grantees, are not entitled to 
the possession.’ Thus unanimously affirming the 
judgment given in favour of the Indians, with 
costs. 

« Thus you will see that upon this decision, as 
the period has long since expired for the 0. L. 
Company to perform the conditions precedent to 
entitle them to the possession of the lands of the 
Indians, and as their boasted pre-emptive right is 
but an inchoate executory authority to purchase, 
we may consider the controversy finally settled in 
Savour of the Indians; and it gives me extreme: 
pleasure to inform you thereof, and, through you, 
the friends of this long persecuted and down-trod- 
den people. 

« Yours respectfully, 
« Wa. Linn Brown, 
«Counsel for Indians. 
“ Albany, October 23d, 1852.” 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Fair- 
mount, Grant county, Indiana, on Seventh-day, the 
17th of Seventh month last, ANperson Moore, of 

| Wayne county, to Racnex Lee. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, on Fourth-day, 
the 22d of Ninth month last, Toomas Kyiont, of 
Mississinewa, to Saran Camack, both of Grant 
county, Indiana. 


, At Friends’ Meeting-house, at Back Creek, 
Grant county, Indiana, on the 23d of Ninth month 
last, Joun Seat to Exiza Buz, both of that 
vicinity. 

, At Friends’ Meeting-house, at Goshen, 
Logan county, Ohio, or. the 20th of Ninth month 
last, Joun T. Watkins to Marcaret H. Tuomas. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting-house, Eramosa, 
| Canada West, on the 20th ult., Joun WeTHERALD 
| to Saran Martixpa, daughter of Samuel Smith, of 
| Edenderry, Ireland. 


, At Friends’ Meeting house, Mississinewa, 

| Grant county, Indiana, on Fourth-day, the 22d of 

| Ninth month last, THomas Harvey, Jn, of Back 

| Creek, to Susanna Pearson; also, Epmunp Lams 

| to Joanna, daughter of Isaac Elliott, both of Mis- 
sissinewa. 


—, At Friends’ Meeting-house in Smithfield, 

R. I., on the 28th of last month, Ezra B. Jounson, 

| of Lynn, Mass., to Hannan J. Atpnxicn, of Black- 
| stone. 


Diev,—At his residence, inGrant county, Indiana, 
on the 17th of Ninth month last, Isaran Davipson, 
aged about 44 years; a member of Back Creek 
Monthly Meeting. Thisdear Friend passed through 

| a lingering illness, often attended with great suffer- 
ing. to which he submitted with exemplary resig- 
nation; and having, as it is reverently believed, 
experienced the purifying operation of the Spirit of 
Truth, the close of his life was peaceful. 
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Diep, Of dysentery, on the 28th of Eighth month 
last, Lurena, wife of [ra Watkins, in the 38th year 
of her age ; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, 
Logan county, Ohio. 

, At his residence in Grant county, Indiana, 
on the 6th of Eighth month last, Jenem1an ARNOLD, 
a member of Mississinewa Monthly Meeting. 


—-, At her residence, in the same county, and 
a member of the same Monthly Meeting, on the 2d 
ult , in the 47th year of herage, ExizapeTu, widow 
of Reuben Overman. 

. After a short illness, at her residence, Had- 
donfield, Camden cotmty, N. J., on First-day, the 
24th ult., Exizapetn Revman, aged 67 ; for many 
years a beloved minister of that meeting. 

——, Of congestive fever, near Hill’s Store, Ran- 
dolph county, N. C., on the &th of last month, in 
the 19th year of her age, Naomt P., daughter of 
Micajah Hill; a member of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting, N.C. During a protracted and painful 
illness, she manifested much patience and resigna- 
tion to the Divine will, and, through abundant 
mercy, was enabled to say that she “saw nothing 
in her way.”’ 


INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 


The Indian Committee having accepted the ser- 
vices of two Friends, a man and his ike, to manage 
the farm, and open and conduct the proposed Board 
ing & hoo! for Indian Children, at Tunessassah, are 
now desirous of engaging a woman Friend as assist- 
ant honse-keeper. 

Application may be made to Ebenezer Worth, 
Marshalton, Chester County, Pa., Joe] Evans, Spring- 
field, Delaware County, Thomas Wistar, Fox Chace, 
—T County, or Thomas Evans, Philadel- 
phia. 


FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 
(Continued from page 111 ) 

Look first at the history of the Convention. 
The articles of the old Confederation, adopted by 
the Continental Congress 15th Nov. 1777, though 
containing no reference to fugitives from labor, 
had provisions substantially like those in our 
present Constitution, touching the privileges of 
citizens in the several States, the surrender of fu- 
gitives from justice, and the credit due to the 
public records of States. But, since the Confed- 
eration had no powers not “expressly delegated,” 
and as no power was delegated to legislate on 
these matters, they were nothing more than arti- 
cles of treaty or compact. Afterwards at the 
National Convention, these three provisions found 
a place in the first reported draft of a Constitu- 
tion, and they were arranged in the very order 
which they occupied in the Articles of Confede- 
ration. he clause relating to public records stood 
last. Mark this fact. 

When this clause, being in form merely a com- 
pact, came up for consideration in the Conven- 
tion, various efforts were made to graft upon it a 
power. This was on the very day of the adop- 
tion of the clause relating to fugitives from la- 
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Charles Pinckney moved to commit it with 
a proposition for a power to establish uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcy and foreign 
bills of exchange. 

a power for the execution of judgments in other 
States. Governor Morris also on the same day 
moved to commit a further proposition for a pow- 


Mr. Madison was in favor of 


er “to determine the proof and effect of such 
acts, records, and proceedings.” Amidst all 
these efforts to associate a power with this com- 
pact, it is clear that nobody supposed that any 
such already existed. This narrative places the 
views of the Convention beyond question. 

The compact regarding public records, together 
with these various propositions, was referred to a 
committee, on which were Mr. Randolph, and 
Mr. Wilson, with John Rutledge, of South Car- 
olina, as chairman. After several days, they re- 
ported the compact with a power in Congress to 
prescribe by general laws the manner in which 
such records shall be proved. A discussion en- 
sued, in which Mr. Randolph complained that 
the “definition of the powers of the Government 
was so loose as to give it opportunities of ysurp- 
ing all the State powers. He was for not going 
further than the report which enables the Legis- 
lature to provide for the effect of judgments.” 
The clause of compact with the power attached 
was then adopted, and is now a part of the Con- 

| stitution. In presence of this solicitude for the 
preservation of “State powers,” even while con- 
| sidering a proposition for an express power, and 
|also of the distinct statement of Mr. Randolph, 
that he “was not for going further than the re- 
port,” it is evident that the idea could not then 
have occurred that a power was coupled with the 
naked clause of compact on fugitives from labor. 

Ata later day, the various clauses and articles 
severally adopted from time to time in Conven- 
tion were referred to a committee of revision and 
arrangement, that they might be reduced to form 
as a connected whole. Here another change was 
made. The clause relating to public records, 

| with the power attached, was taken from its ori- 
| ginal place at the bottom of the clause of com- 
pact, and promoted to stand first in the article, as 
| a distinct section, while the other clauses of com- 
pact, concerning citizens, fugitives from justice 
and fugitives from labor, each and all without 
any power attached, by a natural association com- 
pose but a single section, thus: 

“ARTICLE Iv.—Section 1. Full faith and 
credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every 
other State. And the Congress may by general 
laws prescribe the manner in which such acts, 
records, and proceedings shall be proved, and the 
effect thereof. 

“ Section 2. The citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States. 

“A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from justice, 
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and be found in another State, shall, on demand 
of the Executive authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

“ Section 3. New States may be admitted by 
the Congress into this Union; but no new State 
shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by 
the junction of two or more States, or parts of 
States, without the consent of the Legislature of 
the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

“ The Congress shall have power to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this Con 
stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State. 

“ Section 4. The United States shall quaran- 
tee to every State in this Union a republican form 
of Government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion, and on application of the Legis- 
lature, or of the Executive,(when the Legisla- 
ture cannot be convened) against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

Here isthe whole article. It will be observed that 
the third section immediately following the triad 
section of compacts, contains two specific powers, 
one with regard to new States, and the other with 
regard to the Public Treasury. These are natu- 
rally grouped together, while the fourth section 
of this same article, which is distinct in its cha- 
racter, is placed by itself. In the absence of all 
specific information, reason alone can determine 
why this arrangement was made. But the con- 
clusion is obvious, that, in the view of the Com- 
mittee and of the Convention, each of these sec- 
tions differs from the others. The first contains 
a compact with a grant of power; the second con- 
tains provisions, all of which are simple compacts, 
and two of which were confessedly simple compacts 
in the old Articles of Confederation, from which, 
unchanged in letter or spirit, they were borrowed. 
The third is a two-fold grant of power to Con- 
gress, without any compact. The fourth is neither 
— nor compact merely, nor both united, 

ut a solemn injunction upon the National Go- 
vernment to perform an important duty. 

The framers of the Constitution were wise and 
careful men, who had a reason for what they did, 
and who understood the language which they em- 
ployed. They did not, after discussion, incorpo- 
rate into their work any superfluous provision ; 
nor did they without design adopt the peculiar 
arrangement in which it appears. In adding to 
the record compact the express grant of power, 
they testified not only their desire for such power 
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in Congress; but their conviction, that without 
an express grant,-it would not exist. But if an 
express grant was necessary in this case, it was 
equally necessary in all the other cases. Expres 
sum facit cessare tacitum. Especially, in view of 
its odious character, was it necessary in the case of 
fugitives from labor. In abstaining from any 
such grant, and then, in grouping the bare com- 
pact with other similar compacts, separate from 
every grant of power, they have most significant- 
ly testified their purpose. They not only decline 
all addition of any such power to the compact, 
but to render misapprehension impossible, to 
make assurance doubly sure, to exclude any con- 
trary conclusion, they punctiliously arrange the 
clauses, on the principle of noscitur a sociis, 80 as 
to distinguish all the grants of power, but espe- 
cially to make the new grant of power, in the 
case of public records, stand forth in the front by 
itself, severed from the mere naked compacts 
with which it was originally associated. 

Thus the records of the Convention ‘show that 
the founders understood the necessity of powers 
in certain cases, and, on consideration, most jeal- 
ously granted them. A closing example will 
strengthen the argument. Congress is expressly 
empowered “to establish an uniform rule of Nat- 
uralization, and uniform laws on the subject of 
Bankruptcies, throughout the United States.” 
Without this provision these two subjects would 
have been within the control of the States, the 
Nation having no power to establish an uniform 
rule thereupon. Now, instead of the existing 
compact on fugitives from labor, it would have 
been easy, had any such desire prevailed, to add 
this case to the clause on Naturalization and 
Bankruptcies, and to empower Congress to estab- 
lish an uniform rule for the surrender of fugi- 
tives from labor throughout the United States. 
Then, of course, whenever Congress undertook to 
exercise the power, all State control of the sub- 
ject would have been superseded. The National 
Government would have been constituted, like 
Nimrod, the mighty Hunter, with power to gath- 
er the huntsmen, to halloo the pack, and to direct 
the chase of men, ranging at will, without regard 
to boundaries or jurisdictions, throughout all the 
States. But no person in the Convention, not 
one of the reckless partisans of slavery, was 0 
audacious as to make this proposition. Had it 
been distinctly made, it would have been distinct- 
ly denied. 

The fact that the provision on this subject was 
adopted unanimously, while showing the little im- 
portance attached to it in the shape it finally as- 
sumed, testifies also that it could not have been 
regarded as a source of National power over Sla- 
very. It will be remembered, that, among the 
members of the Convention, were Gouverneur 
Morris, who had said, that he “never would con- 
cur in upholding domestic slavery;’’ Elbridge 
Gerry, who thought “we ought to be careful Not 
to give any sanction to it ;”” Roger M. Sherman, 
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who was OPPOSED to any clause “acknowledging 
men to be property;” and Mr. Madison, who 
“thought it WRONG to admit in the Constitution 
the idea that there could be property in man.” 
In the face of these unequivocal statements, it is 
absurd to suppose that they consented unani- 
mously to any provision by which the National 
Government, the work of their hands, dedicated 
to Freedom, could be made the most offensive in- 
strument of slavery. 

Thus much for the evidence from the history 
of the Convention. 
our Political System are in harmony with 
this conclusion of history; and here let me saya 
word of State Rights. 

It was the purpose of our fathers to create a 
National Government and to endow it with ad- 
equate powers. They had kuown the perils of 
imbecility, discord, and confusion, during the un- 
certain days of the Confederation, and desired a 
Government which should be a true bond of 
Union and an efficient organ of the national inte- 
rests at home and abroad. But while fashioning 
this agency, they fully recognised the Govern- 
ments of the States. To the nation were delega- 
ted high powers, essential to the national inte- 
rests, but specific in character and limited in 
number. To the States and to the people were 
reserved the powers, general in character and un- 
limited in number, not delegated to the Nation or 
prohibited to the States. 

The integrity of our Political System depends 
upon harmony in the operations of the Nation 
and of the States. While the Nation within its 
wide orbit is supreme, the States move with equal 
supremacy in theirown. But from the necessity 
of the case the supremacy of each in its proper 
place excludes the other. The Nation cannot ex- 
ercise rights reserved to the States; nor can the 
States interfere with the powers of the Nation. 
Any such action on either side is a usurpation. 

But I have already amply shown to-day that 
Slavery is in no respect national—that it is not 
within the sphere of national activity—that it has 
no “positive” support in the Constitution, and 
that any interpretation thereof inconsistent with 
this principle would be abhorrent to the senti- 
ments of its founders. Slavery is a local institu- 
tion, peculiar to the States and under the guar- 
dianship of State Rights. It is impossible with- 
out violence, at once to the spirit and to the let- 
ter of the Constitution, to attribute to Congress 
any power to legislate, either for its abolition in 
the States or its support anywhere. Non-Jnter- 
vention is the rule prescribed to the Nation. Re- 
garding the question only in its more general as- 
pects, and putting aside, for the moment, the 
perfect evidence from the records of the Conven- 
tion, it is palpable that there is no national foun- 
tain out of which the existing Slave Act can be 
derived. 

But this Act is not only an unwarrantable as- 
sumption of power by the Nation; it is also an 


But the true principles of 
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infraction of rights reserved to the States. Eve- 
rywhere within their borders the State are the 
peculiar guardians of personal liberty. By Jury 
and Habeas Corpus to save the citizen harmless 
against all assault, is among their duties and 
rights. To his State the citizen when oppressed 
may appeal, nor should he find that appeal de- 
nied. But this Act despoils him of his right 
and despoils his State of all power to protect him. 
It subjects him to the wretched chances of false 
oaths, forged papers, and facile commissioners, 
and takes from him every safeguard. Now, if 
the slaveholder has a right to be secure at home 
in the enjoyment of Slavery, so also has the free- 
man of the North—and every person there is 
presumed to be a freeman—an equal right to be 
secure at home in the enjoyment of Freedom. 
The same principle of State Rights by which Sla- 
very is protected in the Slave States throws its 
impenetrable shield over Freedom in the Free 
States. And here, let me say, is the only secu- 
rity for Slavery in the Slave States as for Free- 
dom in the Free States. In the present fatal 
overthrow of State Rights you teach a lesson 
which may return to plague the teacher. Com- 
pelling the National Government to stretch. its 
Briarean arms into the Free States, for the sake 
of Slavery, you show openly how it may stretch 
these same hundred giant arms into the Slave 
States for the sake of Freedom. This lesson was 
not taught by our fathers. ' 

And here I end this branch of the question. 
The true principles of our Political System, the 
history of the National Convention, the natural in- 
terpretation of the Convention, all teach that this 
Act is a usurpation by Congress of powers that 
do not belong to it, and an infraction of rights 
secured to the States. It is a sword, whose han- 
dle is at the National Capital, and whose point is 
everywhere in the States. A weapon so terrible 
to Personal Liberty the Nation has no power to 
grasp. 

(To be continued.) 


JAMAICA—ITS ADVANTAGES AS A HOME FOR 
COLORED EMIGRANTS. 


BY SAMUEL ALLINSON, JUN. 


The extraordinary resources of Jamaica are 
singularly neglected, and a knowledge of this 
fact may be useful to the enterprising emigrant. 
In the cultivation of the provision grounds, the 
hoe is used instead of the plough, even for 
breaking up the land. Similar wasteful and in- 
efficient expenditure of labor prevails in other re- 
spects. Such modes of culture would bring the 
farmers of Pennsylvania and New Jersey to ut- 
ter ruin. Itis asserted that there is not a saw- 
mill on the island, though water power is abun- 
dant. Lumber, staves,and shingles, are largely 
imported, though timber is abundant. 

J. Bigelow, of New York, in an interesting 
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and valuable work, entitled “Jamaica in 1850,” 
says: 

“The forests of Jamaica abound with the 
rarest cabinet woods, in wonderful variety. I 
was shown a beautiful box, the top of which was 
inlaid with thirty different choice and rich indi- 
genous specimens. 

“ Among the trees of most value in various 
ways, may be mentioned the bread-fruit tree, 
which takes a fine polish; the satin wood; the 
cedar, which grows to an immense size; the cot- 
ton tree, the body of which is cut out by the ne- 
groes for canoes; the bamboo, one of the most 
useful trees on the island; the trumpet tree, the 
bark of which is used for cordage and the body 
for other purposes; the black and green ebony ; 
lignumvite ; the palmetto, which sometimes | 
grows one hundred and forty fect in height, and 
others. The mahogany is native to Jamaica, but 
is now getting quite scarce.” 

The population of the island consists of about 
300,000 blacks, 70,000 “browns,” or colored | 
persons, and 16,000 whites. Color presents no 
barrier to the enjoyment of equal rights. As | 


members of the Legislature and of the bar, as 
physicians, editors of newspapers, judges, and 
other civil or military officers, jurymen, merchants, 
ministers of religion, &c., &c., men take their 
rank, without respect to color, according to their 
moral, intellectual, and pecuniary endowments. 
Speaking of colored men, J. Bigelow says : 


“They certainly have a fair share of the pub- | 
lic patronage ; indeed, they are esteemed the fa- 
vorites of the Government. There are one or| 
two black regiments here, constantly under pay ; | 
they furnish nine-tenths of the officers of the | 
penitentiary, and, as I have before said, almost | 
the entire police force of the island. Ultimately, 
I have reason to believe, that it is the expectation 
of the Home Government that these islands, 
without changing their colonial relations, will be | 
substantially abandoned by the white population, 
and their local interests left tothe exclusive man- 
agement of the people of color.’ 

A very important consideration with those 
contemplating emigration, is the healthfulness 
of the climate. With regard to this, the change 
for our colored people would probably be favor- 
able. They are here often subject to diseases of 
the lungs, and to rheumatism, which are but lit- 
tle known in Jamaica. Fevers sometimes occur, 
but generally of a manageable kind. With pru- 
dent care to avoid improper use of fruit, great 
fatigue in the sun, and exposure to night air from 
marshes, they do not often become dangerous. 

The cholera has recently, fur the first time, 
visited the island, and with fearful malignity. 
By the last accounts it was on the decline, and, 
if it be not now extinct, we may trust that it will 
ere lung cease its ravages. One of its effects has 
been to encourage emigration, by enhancing 
the demand and price of labor. 

Another important question should be, “What 
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is the moral condition of that people?” To this 
it may be replied, that on the first of August, 
sixteen years ago, the laboring population of 
Jamaica; amounting to about 312,000 persons, 
were emancipated from slavery. Their previous 
condition was one of great hardship and debase- 
ment. Pious missionaries had faithfully labored 
at many points, and under circumstances of great 
peril and self-denial; but the declaration of 
moral and religious truth is shorn of its power 
where slavery exists. It is cause, therefore, of 
regret, rather than of wonder, that the state of 
morals, though improved, is still low. The first 
day of the week is observed as a day of rest and 
worship. Under slavery, it was the day for mar- 
ket. John Candler, a valuable minister of the 
Society of Friends, from Chelmsford, England, 
who spent a twelvemonth in Jamaica about ten 
years ago, (labouring for the benefit of the 
emancipated) and who revisited the island in 1850, 
testifies of the freed people that, they are, emphati- 
cally, a church-going people, and thatthey present 
a beautiful spectacle, flocking with their families, 
in neat attire, from their villages on the moun- 
tain sides, (“some of the loveliest spots of cre- 
ation,”’) to their respective places of worship. 
This attendance on public worship may, as in 
other countries, be partly attributable to a gre- 
garious disposition ; but J. Candler feelingly re- 
marked that “some of the emancipated people 
have attended to gospel truth, and are enjoying 
that liberty wherewith Christ has set them free.” 
There are 20,000 children attending the schools, 
which are taught by teachers generally well quali- 
fied for the station. This number, however, is 
not more than one-third of those who should at- 
tend. The parents, ignorant themselves, cannot 
yet appreciate the value of instruction, and, like 
many in thiscountry, prefer that their children 
should be earning money. The females seem par- 
ticularly to require instruction in their rights and 
duties, that woman may take her place as the 
companion rather than the servant of man. 

The use of spirituous and fermented liquors 
is painfully prevalent, and a very large propor- 
tion of the wages of the laborers is wasted in 
these drinks, although drunkenness is rare. 

As in all countries where labor has been com- 
pulsory, it is not respected. An incubus is ever 
weighing down the prosperity of that communi- 
ty, where the true nobleness of independent 
labour is not recognised. 

There is a degree of indolence and a want of 
enterprise manifested among the people, caused, 
no doubt, in part by the climate, but much more 
owing to the remaining evil effects of slavery, 
which in various ways must be expected to show 
themselves for several generations. A giant ini- 
quity, spreading and strengthening itself for 
| centuries, cannot at once be so completely over- 
thrown as to leave no saddening relics in the mo- 
ral and physical condition of those over whom it 
' has exerted its blighting influence. 
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In all these respects—the neglect of education, 
the depressed condition of woman, the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, and the general want of enter- 
prise—the emigration from this country of per- 
sons of good moral and industrious habits, and, 
above all, of persons of intelligence and piety, | 
would be productive of immense benefit. The | 
examples of men of correct lives laboring with 
energetic industry cannot be wholly lost, but, with 
the stimulus occasioned by the constantly multi- 
plied wants of freedom, we may trust will work 
a change. 

The writer of this article has endeavored 
truthfully to present facts drawn from reliable 
sources. If there be errors in them, he trusts 
they are immaterial. The adaptation of climate 
and the tendency of events seem to him to indi- 
cate that the colored race will one day sway most 
of the tropical portion of the globe. He has, 
however, no desire to persuade the people of 
color to leave the United States. Those who 
would succeed best in Jamaica would be valuable 
citizens of this land, if the Anglo-Saxon race 
would treat them as Christians should treat all 
those “for whom Christ died.” His aim has been 
to lay before them certain information, which, to 
his mind, appears important. “Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” Going or 


remaining, he desires that they may attain the 
greatest good by the surest means—the approba- 
tion of Heaven and good men, by lives of piety 


and virtue. The walk of our Redsemer on earth 
was marked by suffering and persecution, borne 
inaspirit of meek forgiveness and self-denial. 
They who in our time suffer wrong and persecution, 
can pursue no better course than to follow His 
bright example.—National Era. 


EXPLOSION OF STEAM BOILERS. 


The following letter on the subject of the ex- 
plosion of steam boilers, from an officer who has 
studied the subject deeply, is published in the 
National Intelligencer. We invite attention to it. 


WasnInaTon, Sept. 11, 1852. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—The explosions of steam 
boilers, of late years, in defiance of legislative 
enactments, have become so numerous that the 
community have become justly alarmed and ex- 
cited at their frequency. My attention wasattract- 
el by the following notice of the cause of the 
explosion of the Reindeer: 

"he cause of the explosion is evident. In 
order to lose no time in starting, the fires are 
kept up and the safety valve is closed during the 
stoppage. Thus an unusual pressure of steam is 
collected, in order to drive the boat from the 
dock with as mnch impetus and rapidity as if 
she had not stoppedat all. As long as this mass 
of steam is kept in the boiler the pressure is not 
too great to be borne, but, with the shock of let- 
ting it out upon the engine, its expansive force is 
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brought into sudden action, and either the boiler 
itself, or, as in the present case, some pipe 
bursts, and death and destruction are the result. 
The whole comes from the endeavor to make the 
| shortest. possible trip, and from making the safe- 
| ty of those on board a matter of less consequence 
| than an hour’s difference in the passage. 

In almost every explosion the boat has been on 
the point of starting. The writer has given an 
incorrect cause for the explosion of the Reindeer 
in attributing it to the removal of pressure. Any 
child of twelve years old would tell him that any 
removal of an expansion lessens its force. But 
my object is to show the cause of expansions in 
steam boilers, and suggest a remedy. 

The cause is simply the formation of hydrogen 
gas. Iwill prove this by showing the modus 
operandi in the decomposition of water and its 
component parts. Water is composed of hydro- 
gen one part, oxygen eight. The simplest meth- 
od of decomposing water is as follows: Take a 
common retort, a porcelain tube, a bundle of bright 
iron wire, and a bladder or gas-bag fitted for the 
purpose ; fill the porcelain tube with the wires, 
tie on the bag and introduce the retort, put into 
the latter water, and you are now ready to begin 
the operation. Place a body of coals around 
the porcelain tube, a lamp under the retort, and 
the steam will be foreed through the wires and 
tube; the wires must be heated toa red heat; 
the vapor of water (steam) coming into contact 
with the heated iron is decomposed, the oxygen 
is retained by the iron, forming oxyde of iror, 
and the hydrogen is given off from the tube, 
which conducts it into the gas-bag. For every 
eight grains of weight acquired by the iron, forty- 
six cubic inches of “hydrogen, weighing one grain, 
have been evolved. The iron in this case is sub- 
stituted for the hydrogen, taking its place with 
the oxygen to form the oxyde of iron, while the 
hydrogen is set free. The oxyde of iron resulting 
from this action is the same black oxyde which 
the smith strikes off in scales under the hammer, 
being a mixture of protoxyde and peroxyde. 

The boiler then plays the part of the retort, 
the furnace the lamp, the tubes as flues, the wires 
and the steam-jacket the gas-holder. When the 
water is low and the tubes or flues are exposed 
above the water line and acquire a red heat, the 
vapor of water (steam) is decomposed and hydro- 
gen is rapidly formed. Of all gases this is the 
lightest and most explosive. Its effects are more 

terrific than that of gunpowder or the strongest 
detonating compounds. It is only necessary to 
combine with it about one-third of oxygen gas to 
make it explosive. A variety of experiments have 
been made to burn hydrogen and oxygen togeth- 
er, but the most of them have resulted in terrible 
explosions. Professor Hare, after numerws 
experiments, was enabled to accomplish this ob- 
ject by a very simple arangement, now termed 
by Professor Silliman the compound blow-pipe. 
The question now arises, how can the decom- 
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position of water in steam boilers be prevented, 
the formation of hydrogen gas stopped, and a 
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THE PERSECUTED BIBLE READERS.* 
Our readers are aware that the appeal to the 


remedy invented by which boilers will not | Court of Cassation of Florence, by Francesco and 


burst / 

Nearly all boilers explode on opening the safe- 
ty-valve ; the steam rushes out in a conical form, 
the base of the cone uppermost; this leaves a 
space in the center of the cone through which the 


| 


Rosa Madiai was rejected and the whole sentence 
confirmed. A “petition for grace” has also been 
peremptorily rejected. A letter published in the 
Christian Times says—“This summary proceeding, 
which allowed no opportunity for the interference 


circumambient atmosphere rushes, supplying of | of the Prussian or English ministers, was known 


course oxygen. If, then, the water is low, and 
the vapor decomposed, and hydrogen gas is form- 
ed, the supply of oxygen causes an instantaneous 
explosion. ‘The method, then, to prevent the 
oxydation of the tubes or flues is to plate them 
with silver. 

Let any one take the apparatus above ex- 
plained, and instead of bright iron wire, intro- 
duce plated iron wire, and he will find that water 
or the vapor of water (steam) will not be decom- 
posed; showing fully that hydrogen can not be 
formed without oxydation. ‘This simple remedy, 
not very expensive, will effectually prevent most 
explosions. 

Every engineer is well aware that when the 
steam from the upper cock has a blue appearance 
there is danger; but every one does not know 
that this blue appearance indicates hydrogen gas; 
in fact, it is hydrogen gas, and in a state of in- 
flammability. The flame of this gas is light blue, 
and only burns when in contact or supplied with 
oxygen. As itis the lightest of all gases, and 
rises to the upper part of the steam-jacket, a 
pipe could be introduced into the upper part of 
the steam-jacket, and conducted to the fire or 
engine room, where the fireman or engineer 
could occasionally try the cock, and ascertain the 
formation of hydrogen by the color of the steam or 
jet. Should the jet appear of a blue cast, by hav- 
ing this pipe continued outboard and under the 
water line, the gas could be allowed to escape 
through this tube, and steam would then take its 
place in the boiler. With this safety-pipe well 
attended and the upper tubes plated, but few ex- 
plosions could possibly take place. 

As we say in claims for patents, I do not claim 
having discovered the method herein mentioned 
in making hydrogen gas, but only the safety tube 
and the plated flues and tubes. 

Silver melts at 1,280 deg. Fahrenheit, or 20 
deg. Wedgewood, and iron becomes of a red heat 
or cherry red at 1,100 deg. Fahrenheit, or 19 
deg. Wedgewood. There is then no likelihood 
of the silver plating melting before the tube can 
be covered with water, should they at any time 
become bare 

The engineer should never open his safety- 
valve until he has tried the upper cock in the 
boiler. Should the steam appear blue, and indi- 
cate hydrogen, then he should certainly keep his 
safety-valve shut and work off the gas through his 
cylinder. This will, if strictly attended to, save 
not only his life but that of many others. 

W. D. Porrer, U. 8. N. 


toa few on Monday. Maggiorino (their lawyer) 
was absent at Leghorn, and did not hear of it 
till Tuesday, when he immediately returned here. 
We went together to the Monte prison ; Madiai 
was in perfect peace. He received the final blow 
in a spirit of holy submission, and the only ex- 
pression of suffering was squeezing my hand, 
saying, ‘there is need of patience ;’ but cheer- 
fulness beamed in his countenance, although suffer- 
ing from continued physical illness. He wished 
to have with him a supply of clean linen, &c. add- 
ing, ‘if permitted’—we found on inquiry, this 
was not permitted. He instantly smiled, saying 
‘well, all things} according to the will of God.’ 
He talked beautifully about his wife, and request- 
ed me to tell her ‘that his prayer was that God 
would go with them to their prisons; and that 
he felt sure that God would be their companion 
there.’ I have seen Christians die in perfect 
peace and happiness, but I have never seen so 
complete a triumph in the midst of life; the will, 
in the sweetest accordance with the Divine will, 
the whole man following Jesus in the simplicity 
and guilelessness of a new-born infant ; and at the 
same time with the dignity of a man. After- 
wards we went*to the Bargella; her sufferings 
were great, but they speedily assumed the charac- 
ter of Christian fortitude. She at once took 
leave of the various topics of hopes and fears 
which had long kept her noble spirit in painful 
exercise, and turned to her strong hold. ‘Tell 
all not to pray for our liberation, but for that in- 
crease of faith which may enable us to suffer 
cheerfully ;’ and then before us all, and the at- 
tendants, she burst forth into fervent prayer, 
especially for more faith, more love to Jesus. 
This morning only I received a most unexpected 
notice from one of the prison officers, that she 
was going off instantly, and wished to see me. 
I filled a small basket with tea, sugar, &e. Xe. 
When I arrived at the Bargella, K. very kindly 
let me go to her cell. I found her meeting the 
moment nobly. She explained to me that she 
wanted her bonnet, gown, shawl, &c. These 
were under the care of W I soon brought 
them. She asked me to leave her for a few mo- 
ments, when she quietly dressed and appeared ; 
smiling, she said, “I have done nothing to my 
hair, for they will soon cut that off.” 1 handed 
her into the carriage, and we parted under a great 
blessing. She was attended by a female gaoler 
and gendarmes. I can give you no account of 


*See page 13 &c. of this volume. 
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What barbarity thus to seperate husband and 
wife, who have never met since their trial !’’"— 
Nonconformist, Sept. 8th, 1852. 












THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOD-GAS. 


We find, in a late number of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, some interesting details in regard to 
lighting the city of Munich with gas made from 
wood, which we translate for The Tribune: | 

“The contract between the magistrates and 
the Coal Gas Company provides that a regular 
flame shall be rendered, consuming 4} cubic feet 
of gas in an hour, and giving light equal to seven 
wax candles, of four to the pound. The wood 

, with a flame of the above description, pro- 
uced a light equivalent to that of eleven wax 
candles of the same size. Upon this, and in 
order to show that the coal gas was preferable to 
the wood gas, a flame of coal gas was shown to 
the commission, which gave a light equivalent to 
twenty-four of the wax candles. Such a capacity 
for giving light, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, is the same as of a good oil gas, but 
never that of coal gas of the usual quality. The 
coal gas which is generally used in England is 
equal to nine wax candles, with a flame consu- 
ming 44 cubic feet in an hour. The coal gas 
used in Munich has been repeatedly examined, 
both by the commission and by other intelligent 
individuals, but its power has never been found 
to exceed that of ten wax candles. It would not 
be difficult, by using a very hard wood, or other 
processes, to obtain a wood gas equal to oil gas; 
but it would not be correct to take this as the 
general power of wood gas. Another advantage 
of the wood gas is its entire freedom from sulphur. 
Every city, even the smallest one—nay, every 
village—can avail itself of the benefit of an ad- 
mirable mode of illumination at a small expense 
for the first fixtures. It is probable that, before 
many years, in such cities as Bremen and Ham- 
burg, where the best English coal is easily ob- 
tained, coal gas will be entirely superseded by 
wood gas, inasmuch as all the collateral products 
of the manufacture are valuable, and command a 
sale in any quantity. The residuary coal is near- 
ly equal in value to the wood ; the tar is far su- 
perior to that of coal, and cannot be replaced by 
it for painting; and the vinegar always com- 
mands a high price. In point of national econ- 
omy, the manufacture of wood gas has a special 
importance, as it partly takes the place of burn- 
ing charcoal in pits, in which process, the gas, 
the tar and the vinegar are lost.” 


















































































































Dr. Beman, of Troy, remarked in a sermon 
lately, that if Franklin tamed the lightning, 
Prof. Morse taught it the English language. 











his departure to Voltena; no doubt he is gone. | ON THE RUTURN OF THE COMET IN 1835, AFTER 
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AN ABSENCE OF SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


And art thou here, thou wondrous orb of light? 


And hast thou brought us tidings from afar? 


Who, in thy marvellous and viewless flight, 


Hast crossed the path of planet and of star. 


Say, didst thou with those sister worlds converse, 


‘That roll harmonious round our central sun ? 


Canst thou not aught of them or theirs rehearse, 


Tell us what hath been said, or thought, or done, 


Since they were launched in trackless fields of space, 


By an all-mighty and all-bounteous hand ? 


Do they contain a wile or sinless race? 


Rebellious, or obeying God's command ? 


Basking at will in heaven’s unclouded light, 


Breathing the free and yet untainted air; 


Or {feeling sin’s sharp tooth and sorrow’s blight, 


As we poor fallen sons of Adam are? 


Three-score and fifteen years their course hath sped, 


Since thou, our little speck of earth didst see, 


And they are numbered with the silent dead, 


Who then did lift their eyes to gaze on thee. 


Fields have been fought, and kings uncrowned, since 


then, 
Despots subdued, and throned again in power; 


War hath made havoc of the sons of men, 


And blood hath flowed in torrents, since that hour. 


Yet dark as are the lines of history's page, 


E’en we can speak of sunshine from above ; 


On us hath shone a star, from age to age, 


Whose beams are purest light and truth and love. 


That star, which first arose on Bethlehem’s plain, 


From east to west its cheering ray hath given; 


It tells of peace restored, of freedom’s reign, 


And opes a brighter paradise in heaven, 


Where the redeemed of earth, in ceaseless strain, 


Shall sing the triumphs of their Saviour’s power, 


When thon, fair comet, with thy radiant train, 


And all yon starry host are seen no more. 
M. Fox. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


. Foreien InreLiicence.—The steamship Niagara 


arrived at Boston on the 28th, bringing Liverpool 
dates to the 16th ult. 


Abbot Lawrence, late American Minister to 
England, came passenger in the Niagara. 

Eneotanp.—Queen Victoria had returned from 
Scotland. A Cabinet Council was held on the 15th 
for the purpose of appointing a day for the meeting 


of Parliament. There will bea strong organization’ 


in the new Parliament in favor of the vote by ballot. 
The Earl of Derby has been elected Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, in place of the late Duke 
of Wellington. 

W. L. Lindsay, a large ship owner, recently an- 
nounced, at a public meeting, that he was now 
building only iron ships, and did not intend in fu- 
ture to build any of wood. 

Great efforts are making to have a great Industrial 
Exhibition in Dublin in 1853. 

Intelligence has been received from the squadron 
commanded by Sir E. Belcher, and led by him up 
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the Wellington Channel, to the effect that from what 
they have discovered floating down the channel— 
remains of whales, bears, and other animal! sub- 
stances—the party hnve been led to the conclusion 
that not only is there food for mankind in that direc- 
tion, but that the floating portions of whales and 
bears form the relics of what have been actually 
consumed by human beings. 

The total extent of telegraph in England is nearly 
4,000 miles, representing an outlay of about three 
hundred thousand pouuds. The total amount of 
wire laid down for the purpose is upwards of 
4,000.000 yards, and the total number of telegraph 
posts somewhere about 160,000. The staff of em- 
ployees may be taken at upwards of 800 persons. 

An advance in cotton has taken place since last 
advices. 

France.—At a dinner at Bordeaux, the President 
declared that it was his desire to maintain a pacific 
policy towards other nations. 

Iraty.—In Lombardy arrests were taking place 
in all directions, A letter from Mantua of the 4th 
ult. states that forty-one individuals had been ar- 


rested in that city, during the previous week, | 


charged with high treason. 

At Senegoiia, in the Papal States, 24 political pri- 
soners were shot, from the Ist to the 3d ult. 

SwitzerLanpD.—The Prussian Ambassador has 
ordered all natives of Prussia. engaged as workmen 
in Switzerlend, to return to their native country, lest 
they shoukl become contaminated by the Demo- 
cratic doctrin: s prevalent among the Swiss. 

Austira.—It is annonneed that Austria will per- 
severe in her efforts to unite all Germany in the 
Zoliverein League, notwithstanding the difficulties 
with Prussia. 

Turkey.—The Sultan has recovered from his re- 
cent illness. The difficulty with Persia, in relation 
to the frontiers of the two countries, is settled. 

A dreadful conflagration took place at Smyrna on 
the night of the 26th ult It bevan at the entrance 
of the east, from the Jews’ quarter, and in the course 
of six hours completely destroyed the whole of the 
g ld workers’ aud cloihes-makers’, besides numerous 
coffee an‘! eating-houses, and other buildings. The 
number of magazines destroyed is beiween 5,000 
and 6,000. 

Greece.—The negotiations with regard to the 
succexsion to the throue between the Bavarian go- 
vernment and France, England and Prussia, is in 
progress. 

Prince Adalbert, of Baccoria, brother of King 
Otho, is named as his successor, and has embraced 
the Greek religion, a preliminary step to the throne. 

Pexsta.—In consequence of a rumor that the 
Shah had been assassinated, the Kurds and other 
mountain tribes were in open insurrection. ‘Whe 
Shah was fast recovering from his wounds. It is 
stated that 9,000 British troops had Janded at Herat 
for the purpose of preventing the Persians from in- 
terfering with the independence of the Province of 
Herat. 

Cuina.--The insurrection in this country con- 
tinues to make progress. 
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Isthmus, has been organized by Gen. Paez. The 
‘natives are not allowed to carry arms of any «lescrip- 
tion. The Panama railroad is in good order, and 
the cars run twice a day to Barbacoa. : 

The subject of most interest now occupying the 
public attention is the proposition for the formation 
of the Isthmus into a Federal*State. The Provin- 
cial Camara have summoned the people publicly to 
express their sentimentsin reference to a separation 
from the parent State. al 

The overland emigration was fast arriving In 
California, and the seports of sickness and privation 
on the plaius are heart-rending in the extreme, 

The health of some portions of the mines is bad. 
At Burton’s Bar, Park’s Bar, and Ousley’s Bar, seve- 
ral cases of sporadic cholera have occurred, which 
have proved fatal. 

One of the largest lumps of gold which has been 
found in California, was recently taken out at Dow- 
nieville. It is nearly pure, and weighs two bun- 
dred and four ounces, 

Several fugitive slaves have been arrested and 
delivered to their masters, since the decision of the 
Supreme Court on that subject. 

The Stockton Republican states that large num- 
bers of emigrants, with their families, are settling 
upon the fertile plains of Tulare county, and that 
there is every pro:pect of that portion of the coun- 
try being soon thickly settled. A large sale of cit 
property had been held at San Francisco, at whic 
prices were obtained fifty per cent. beyond the ex- 
pectations of the speculators. 

Orecon.—The tide of emigration continues to 
flow into Oregon with increasing rapidity. The 
number of immigrants this season is estimated at 
10,000 on the lowest calculation. Much suffering 
has been experienced by some of these, from the 
shortness of feed for stock, and the scarcity of pro- 
visions. Some have died, and others have suffered 
greatly from cholera and other diseases cons+ queut 
upon the privations and fatigues of the journey. 
Hrovisions had been purchased by the citizens of 
Portland, anda steamer despatched to the Cascades 
with a portion of the supplies, for the relief of the 
destitute 

The British Packet publishes a decree of Urquiza, 
which declares contiscation of property for political 
or criminal offences, treason against the State. 

Another decree abolishes the punishment of 
death for political offences, except in the case of 
offenders who have taken up arms against the au- 
thorities and Government, and in that cas? there 
must first be a lvgal trial. 

Peru.—Lima papers to Ninth month 23d, have 
been received at New York. 

The Lobos [slands had remained quiet. No Ame- 


| rican vessels had reached there since the Manlius. 


The whole Peruvian fleet was stationed at the 
Islands. 
The Charge d’ Affairs of Bolivia has presented a 


| protest against the 5th article of the Paraguay 


Treaty, as compromising the right of his Republic 
to the joint navigation of the River Paraguay. 
Without admitting the protest. or in any way pre- 


Catiroxnia AND THE Istomus.—The U. S. mail | judging the pretensions of the Bolivian Government, 
steam-hip Georgia, from Aspiuwall, arrived at New | the Argentine Government has referred the case, 


York on the 29h ult., bringing $2.000,000 on freight, 
$300,000 in the hands of passengers, aud the San 
Francisco mails to Ten h month Ist. 

The health of the isthmus is good, there being no 
cases of cholera, and but few of fever. A military 
force, for the protection of passengers crossing the 


with its antecedents, to that of Paraguay. 
Brazit—The government of Brazil has con- 


| tracted a loan with the Rothschilds of £1,000.000, 
| to pay the Portuguese loan, due in 1853, guaran- 


teed by Brazil when its independence was acknowl- 
edged. 








